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Need of $20,000 explained 


Students University Centre Committee chairman Jawaid Khan yesterday issued 
a statement explaining that the 20,000 dollars which the committee is asking from 


council, has been earmarked 
for professional fees con- 
nected with the completion 
of plans for the new build- 
ing. The amount would be 
paid by a $5 raise in Student 
activity fees. 

Mr. Khan specifically mention- 
ed that architectural and real 
estate fees must be paid in order 
for work on the proposed building 
to proceed. Said Mr. Khan, “‘My 


Buy Carnival 
tickets while 
they last 


Tickets for all events of this 
year’s carnival are selling ex- 
tremely well according to conmip- 
troller Ralph Bienstock who is- 
sued a statement yesterday urg- 
ing all Georgians counting on at- 
tending the various activities to 
buy their tickets early, while they 
are still available. 


Particular events mentioned by 
the carnival money-man were the 
Place des Arts Variety Show 
featuring Dave Brubeck and Dick 





DICK GREGORY 


Gregory and the Carnival Ball, 
the closing event of the ninth an- 
nual winter celebration. 

Tickets for the variety show, 
which will feature the crowning 
of the Carnival Queen, are still 
available and are selling at $3.50 
and $2.50. 


The tickets will be sold in the 
university exclusively until Mon- 
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DAVE BRUBECK 


day evening but will go on sale at 
the Place des Arts box office 
Tuesday morning. 

The show will, without a doubt 
be a sellout according to Mr. 
Bienstock. ‘‘After all, at these 
prices anyone would buy tickets. 
Very rarely are top-name stars 


(Continued on page 6) 


committee has done everything 
it can without money; we have 
drafted priority lists for facilities 
in the building and have studied 
methods of financing it. We can 
proceed only if we have money to 
pay professionals to design the 
building, look after legal proceed- 
ings and examine the possibilities 
of acquiring land in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the new Henry F. 
Hall Building. 

In addition, Mr. Khan said, 
“The money is needed to show 
the administration of the univer- 
sity as well as the Montreal busi- 
ness community that the students 
of Sir George want the building 
enough to lend their financial 
support.”’ 

“This,’’ he said, “is especially 
important in light of the fact 
that both of these groups will be 
approached for donations, loans 
ete.”’ 


Also, since the five dollar fee 
would be collected annualy, it 
might be used to pay off a long 
term (in the neighborhood of 
fifty years) loan to construct the 
building. 

The SUC chairman pointed out 
that the current referendum on 
the subject will show not only 
the council, but the board of 
governors of the university, who 
must approve the fee raise, and 
the business community that the 
students heartily endorse this 
plan for a university centre. 

“Without approval of the sfu- 
dents for the fee raise we cannot 
progress one step further’, Mr. 
Khan said. ‘If the measure is 
passed we may be able to have 
the centre completed in Septem- 
ber of 1968, in time for the ’68-’69 
school year.” 

“Although this is not an iron- 

(Continued on page 6) 


Life hectic for 
Carnival princesses 


A lot of people have put in a lot of work to make this 
year’s Winter Carnival the best ever but perhaps the 
hardest working gals these days are the five princesses. 

They found out last Saturday who would represent 
Sir George as princesses but will not find out until Tuesday 
who will be the Queen. In the meantime all contestants 
will be campaigning to win the majority of votes from 


the student population. 

This is not the only duty that 
each of these five beautiful girls 
has to perform. In addition, they 
must represent Sir George at a 
variety of functions designed to 
stimulate public interest in the 
Carnival. 


For example, on Monday last. 
all of the girls braved a violent 
snow storm in order to arrive at 
Eaton's by 9 a.m. to try on dress- 
es. After spending time slipping 
in and out of frocks they had to 
rush off to a luncheon date to 
learn more of their royal duties. 


This barely finished, they had 
to begin winning votes for the 
position of queen. Apparently 
the Carnival Committee has its 
own idea of how this should be 
done, All the girls have to don 
banners and sell tickets to the 
students through the use of their 
pretty faces and charming per- 
sonalities. 


Not only do the girls sell tic- 
kets. they have also been seen on 
occasion handing out matches in 
the lobby of the Norris Building 
and including a smile at no extra 
charge. 

Interviews have been arranged 
with many radio stations includ- 
ing CFCF, CFOX, and CKVL. On 
these programs the princesses 
have to show how pleasant stu- 
dents of Sir George can be and 
what Carnival accomplishes in 
the way of providing a great 
form of recreation. 

The beauties do not only rep- 
resent Winter Carnival or even 
Sir George in these interviews 
but are representatives of all 
university students. In their capa- 
city of princess, they appear to 
the public as the epitome of de- 


(Continued on page 6) 








OPEN MEETING 








Georgians reject 
peace march action 


By FRANK BRAYTON 


Students of Sir George overwhelmingly rejected 
official participation by this university in the February 
11 march and rally calling for peace in Viet-Nam last 
Wednesday. Over 80 per cent of the voting students oppos- 
ed association with the demonstration which is sponsored 
by the Emergency Committee on Viet Nam. The commit- 


tee is connected with UGEQ- 
and is headed by Daniel 
Latouche, vice-president of 
international affairs for 
UGEQ. 


The voting took place at the 
February 2 open meeting of the 
Students’ Undergraduate Society. 
The decision to hold the open 
meeting came at ‘the regular 
January 26 Council session. At 
that time council members stated 
that an issue of such moral and 
political significance as the Viet 
Nam war could not be resolved 
by themselves and be considered 
to represent the opinion of the 
entire student body. 

This point was also brought up 
at the open meeting. During the 
discussion period it was pointed 
out that the 400 students who 
were in attendance were not 
qualified to speak on behalf of 
the entire student population of 
Sir George. Of the 400 present, 
only 247 cast ballots. 


Not ironclad 


Another point which was 
brought up was that an extreme- 
ly frivolous attitude was being 
taken toward a very serious sub- 
ject. 

The opinion was expressed that 
the Americans were attacking a 
primitive people and were using 
advanced military weapons and 
germ warfare. This remark threw 
the meeting into wild disorder 
but at that time a motion was 
called for and the voting took 
place. 

Several people called attention 
to an article which appeared in 
the last issue of the Georgian. 
That article stated that a finan- 


MOPPING UP: Carnival Committee Chairman, 


Stan Magidson, engages in some mopping up operations 
before Carnival even hits the road. Magidson disclaim- 
ed rumours that Tuesday's show is washed up, and said 
everything is pointing to the biggest Carnival kick-off 


yet. 


cial contribution was expected 
from participating groups. 

SUS President Ron Moores 
stated that he was under the im- 
pression that individuals could 
contribute and that Council as a 
whole had not been specifically 
asked to donate any financial as- 
sistance. Upon further question- 
ing Mr. Moores requested that 
Louise Karsh, external vice-pre- 
sident, explain the situation to 
the students. 

Miss Karsh stated that a nomi- 
nal sum would be contributed by 
Council should the students decide 
to participate. The amount of 
the donation had not been decid- 
ed but that it would probably be 
about 25 or 30 dollars. 

A question was then raised as 
to whether or not a contribution 
would be made if the students de- 
cided not to participate and it 
was revealed that in that case 
none would be made. 

The motion which students were 
asked to consider was “The Stu- 
dents Undergraduate Society 
should sanction the demonstra- 
tion sponsored by the Emergency 
Committee on Viet Nam.” 

The results were as follows: 

Yes: 39 (15.7% of total vote) 

No: 203 (82.3%) 

ROHS: SSC ae 5 (2%) 


Three issues 


+c be decided 


Georgians have taken to the 
polls and are presently deciding 
three major issues facing the 
student government. 

The first of these issues deals 
with the constitutional changes. 
The second and third deal with 
fee increases, the first being a 
five dollar increase in student 
society fees which the SUS Coun- 
cil has stated is essential for ef- 
fective accomplishment of SUS 
goals. 

The second is also a © levy; 
one which the Student University 
Center Committee has stated is 
necessary for the continuation. of 
planning in order to realize the 
construction of such a_ student 
union. 

Both fees, if sanctioned by the 
students, will become effective in 
September of 1966. 

An affirmative vote for one of 
the articles does not necessarily 
require a similar vote for the 
others. Any combination of re- 
sponses is acceptable. 

The polls were open yesterday 
and will also be open all day to- 
day. Any student in the day divi- 
sion of Sir George is eligible to 
cast a ballot and voice an opinion 
on the three topics. 

Council stresses that the addi- 
tional funds are desperately 
needed because of the capital ex- 
penditures incurred through the 
move to the Henry F. Hall Build- 
ing as well as for other increased 
expenses. 

Jawaid Khan of the SUC has 
also emphatically stressed the 
importance of immediate action 
on the subject of the proposed 
student union building, as ex- 
pressed elsewhere in this issue. 

Students have been urged to 
consider carefully the pros and 
cons of all three issues and vote 
rationally according to his or 
her individual opinion on the mat- 
ters. 
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Councils ratify 
electoral systems 


The electoral process as proposed by the Committee 
on Election Procedures has been ratified by both the 
E.S.A. Executive and by The University Council on Stu- 


dent Life. 


During the week ending Feb. 
19, 1966, deputy returning officers 
will visit each classroom and 
collect ballots for the class rep- 
resentatives. Any students who 
do not wish to be voted into the 
electoral college are urged to 
help out in the elections as deputy 
returning officers. 


In order to have these elections 
run as smoothly as possible, we 
need a chief electoral returning 
officer and as many as 70 deputy 


Karen Carson, First Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Evening Students’ 
Association announced Monday 
that the ESA will be hosting 
a meeting of the International 
Association Evening Student 
Councils on March 5th. The 
theme of this meeting will be 
“Orientation to I.A.E.S.C.” and 
evening students from American 


Help wanted 


The Evening Student As- 
sociation is desperately in 
need of students interested 
in helping with the upcoming 
council elections. Personnel 


to organize election proce- 
dure and to act as returning 


officers are required. All 
interested students are re- 
quested to leave their names 
at the ESA office in A-225, 
or by calling the ESA office 
at 845-5679. 


SCOTIABANK CENTENNIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Six awards will be made annually, three 

to French-speaking candidates and three 

to English-speaking candidates for graduate 
and undergraduate students in their second 
last year of a first university degree 
programme. Graduate awards are valued at 
$2,500 and undergraduate at $1,500. Closing 
date for 1966/57 competiton is 


MARCH 


Further information and application forms : 


DIRECTOR OF AWARDS 


Association of Universities 


and Colleges of Canada 


75 Albert Street 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


ESA fo host 
[AESC meet 





returning officers. The job will 
not require a great deal of time 
and your services will be greatly 
appreciated. Please contact the 
student receptionist in room 225 
of the Annex or call 845-5679, if 
you are interested in having an 
effective student government 
next year. We can help only 
through your help. 


Watch for details of the elec- 
toral process in the following 
editions of the Georgian. 






aud Canadian universities will 
be invited to attend. 

The main purpose of holding 
the meeting in Montreal is to 
introduce I.A.E.S.C. to other 
Canadian Evening Universities 
in the hope that they will join 
this organization. Sir George is 
presently the only Canadian 
member, _ 

This meeting will be open to 
any evening student in ord2r to 
acquaint him with what his 
executive is doing. Anyone 
interested in meeting his ex- 
ecutive or students from other 
universities is asked to leave 
his name and telephone number 
with the evening student recep- 
tionist in Room 225 of the 


Annex or call 845-5679. 





Living and preserved zoological speci- 
mens. Frogs, bullfrogs, dog-fishes, 
necturus, white rats, cats, etc. for 
biology students. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


André Biological Materials 
Phone : 526-2277 





15th 





~ ESA not successful: 


day division attacked 


This year’s Evening’s Student’s Association was not overly, or even satisfactorily, 
successful in most of its undertakings according to a member of the ESA council 


executive. 


Mike Petrovitch, second vice-president of the association, made the statement to 
a Georgian reporter, but qualified it by saying that several contributions for the future 


had been made. 

“Despite our failures to provide 
the Evening students as a whole 
with a full extra curricular pro- 
gram,’ Mr. Petrovitch said, ‘‘we 
have succeeded in establishing 
several programs which will no 
doubt be repeated through the 
years.”’ 

One of the major contributions, 
he feels, has been the drafting of 
a new constitution designed to 
create a strong and efficient stu- 
dent government for Sir George’s 
evening students. 

Also innovated by this year’s 
council is an evening division 
newsletter designed to keep the 





Seminar 


The committe of the 8th 
annual International Seminar 
requires people to work on 
the Social Committee. 


Working on this committee 
involves arranging banquets, 
dances, and dinners for the 
delegates. 


Planning for the seminar 
must begin immediately since 
a great deal of preparation is 
required. Committee mem- 
bers will be working in close 
association with restaurant 
management and related peo- 
ple. 


The International Seminar 
will take place in the fall of 
next year. 


Anyone interested on work- 
ing for the Social Commit- 
tee is asked to contact Mary 
McClure in Room 18 in the 
basement, 
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students informed of what events 
are being offered. 

The main problem, Mr. Petro- 
vitch feels, is the lack of inter- 
est on the part of Evening stu- 
dents who claim they have no 
time to take part in extra-curri- 
cular activities. 

“I feel we are fighting a losing 
battle in the hope of maintaining 
a strong ESA without the support 
of the evening students’’, he 
said. ‘“‘Without that we can do 
nothing.”’ 

“The administration has _ co- 
operated on all our ventures this 
year and the failure of most 
programs has been due only to 
lack of interest on the part of 


MON. 





CFMB combines with the Mutual Broadcasting System 
to bring you all the news - when it happens - where 
it happens ! 





Ursula Andress 


IF THEY CAN MAKE IT 


At The CARNIVAL HOCKEY GAME ~ 
WED., FEB. 9 — 7:00 P.M. ; 


Paul Sauve Arena 


4000 BEAUBIEN EAST 


Admission for Students — 50° 


BUSES LEAVE SIR GEORGE AT 6:30 ES 
YOU MUST HAVE YOUR TICKET 
TO GET ON THE BUS 


7 - 


» A.M. - 


THE GOOD MUSIC STATION 
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Evening students,’’ he added. 

Mr. Petrovitch also took time 
out to attack the university’s day 
students as immature and acad- 
emically inferior to their counter- 
parts attending the night univer- 
sity. 

“They have too much publicity 
and not enough interest for most 
of the events sponsored by their 
council,”’ he asserted. 

In closing the ESA vice presi- 
dent invited any and all interested 
students to drop into the evening 
student executive offices in room 
A-225 to tell their representatives 
exactly what they feel should be 
offered to the ‘‘nightside'’s nine 
thousand (9,000)’’. 


‘PEOPLE LIKE GOOD MUSIC’ 


ON 
CONTINENTAL BREAKFAST TIME 


- SAT. 
9 A.M. 
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Viet Nam costs to cut 
American college aid 


WASHINGTON (CUP-CPS) — Education programs are among the Great Society 
plans likely to feel the pinch of the Vietnam war effort, sources at the U.S. Office of 


Education indicate. 

The Office of Education holds 
a slim hope that President John- 
son will push for a_ significant 
increase in the school aid pro- 






Car rally 
registration 
closes 


The closing date for registra- 
tion for the Fourth Annual 
Winter Car Rally has been ex- 
tended to Monday February 7, 
it was announced by Rally offi- 
cials. After this date a late 
registration fee will be charged. 

Entrants should return signed 
entry forms, along with the 
entry fee of two dollars, to the 
Student Receptionist, between 
9:30 a.m. and 4:30 p.m. daily. 

Starting numbers will be an- 
nounced at the Drivers’ Meet- 
ing Tuesday February 8, at 1:00 
p.m., in Birk’s Hall. 

To be eligible for the approx- 
imately 20 prizes, both crew 
members must be _ registered 
students of Sir George. Entries 
will be accepted from crews 
having only one member at Sir 
George. 

Entrants are requested to take 
copies of the regulations to the 
Rally with them. 

Further information may be 
found in the Rally rules or from 
John Elliott, Car Rally chair- 
man. 


a a 


Order ‘66 
graduation 
rings now 


Graduation rings for the class 
of ’66 may now be ordered from 
the student receptionist in the 
basement of the Norris Building. 

The rings are gold and frosted 
gold with a garnet coloured stone. 
There is a stylized representation 
of the Hall Building on one side 
of the ring, and the new crest 
with laurel wreath on the other. 








There is also space on the ring 
for name, year, and faculty which 
can be engraved for an additional 
11 cents per letter. 

Cost of the ring is $30.21 (tax 
included) for men’s and $26.50 
for women’s. The rings can be 
picked up at the office of the 
student receptionist for a $10.00 
deposit fee. 

Delivery on the first 24 orders 
will take seven to eight weeks al- 
though subsequent orders will 
take less time. 


gram, which is aimed at bolster- 
ing the education of youngsters 
in low income families. 


The Education Agency reports 
that nearly 3,000 districts had 
programs approved under the 
new law by Dec. 21. Funds were 
not available until after the 
school year began, and the num- 
ber willing to start program in 
mid-semester is an indication of 
the need, a spokesmen said. 


Major increases had _ been 
sought for the $2.6 billion pro- 





Engineers, 


gram for higher education, but 
these will very likely be _ post- 
poned. 


It had also been hoped that 
the funds for the $1.3 billion 
elementary and secondary school 
aid law would be more than 
doubled for the next fiscal year. 


These plans were made, how- 
ever, before the Johnson admi- 
nistration revealed it would ask 
for an additional $12 to $13 bil- 
lion to finance the expanding 
war in Vietnam. 


scientists 


to have own library 


With the opening of the 
Henry F. Hall Building in Sep- 
tember, the science and engin- 
eering students of Sir George 
will be given their own library. 


The new facilities will incor- 
porate the ‘open stack” method 
of classifying volumes. Students 
will be able to select their 
books right from the shelves. 


Call cards will only be need- 
ed when removing a volume 
from the library. 


There will be upwards of 
15,000 Science and Engineering 
books made available to students 
as soon as the library opens its 
doors. The capacity of the new 
facilities is 40,000 volumes. 


The new building on Burnside 
will also house a reserve library 





Fee increase 


I would like at this time, 
to correct what has become 
a misconception conveyed in 
an editorial appearing in the 
last issue of the Georgian. 
According to information 
previously made available to 
the “Georgian’’, the three re- 
ferendums now taking place 
must be voted upon at this 
time as this is the deadline 
necessary to make the neces- 
sary arrangements that would 
make a fee adjustment possi- 
ble for next year. The S.U.S. 
was originally provided with 
a deadline of February lst 
but this deadline was gra- 
ciously extended to Febru- 
ary 7th by the Administra- 
tion, as a last possible dead- 
line, to enable us to hold the 
three referendums at this 
time. It is therefore impossi- 
ble to hold the referendums 
at a later date. 


Harold H. Moores, 
President, 

Students’ Undergraduate 
Society 





and several reading lounges 
solely for the use of students. 


In the Norris Building, the 
Arts Library will also undergo 
an expansion program. The fifth 
floor area will be used to house 
a new Document and Periodical 
Room and other enlarged library 
facilities. Total library capacity 
will be increased to over 90,000 
volumes. 


Commenting on the expansion 
plans, Mr. K. Crouch, B.A.,, 
B.L.S., and Sir George’s Uni- 
versity Librarian, expressed 
great confidence that the new 
and enlarged library will prove 
satisfactory to both the students 
and faculty members of Sir 
George. 








AFA fo hold 
open meeting 


This year’s Arts Faculty Association programs will 
be summarized at next Wednesday’s open meeting of the 


AFA. 


Progress reports will be presented at that time high- 
lighting ‘“‘the achievements made this year by the associa- 
tion, what was not done, and what could not be done.” 


AFA President, Gil Block, 
stated that the new faculty con- 
stitution will be discussed even 
though it may not be totally com- 
plete. Financial arrangements 
still have to be worked out with 
the SUS Council and the pre- 
Sidents of the other faculty 
organizations. 


In addition to finances, the 
section of the new constitution 
which has aroused the most dis- 
cussion is the one which calls 
for the establishment of the 
faculties‘ own publications com- 
mission. 

At present, all matters dealing 
with publications are dealt with 
by the Publications Board which 
falls under the jurisdiction of the 
SUS Council. 

This article is included in the 
new constitution as it now stands 
but the matter is slated for dis- 
cussion shortly. 

Mr. Block attributed lack of 
sufficient coverage on the part 
of the Georgian for the necessity 
of forming a new _ publications 
board. 

The faculties are also asking 


Free transport 
for night-out 
and hockey game 


Free transportation will be 
provided for the Carnival Hockey 
Game and the Night-Out at Vau- 
dreuil Inn. 

Buses will leave the University 
at 6.15 p.m. on Wednesday, Feb. 
9 for the Junior Canadian-Geor- 
gian Hockey game at the Paul 
Sauve Arena and will return upon 
completion of the match. 

Free bus transportation will 
also be provided for the Night 
Out and Car Rally on Thursday, 
Feb. 10, at the Vaudreuil Inn, 
Dorion. The Rally will begin at 
5 p.m. at Fairview Shopping Cen- 
tre, Pointe Claire. 


for greater control of financial 
matters. This request may foster 
a great deal of opposition since 
greater centralization of finances 
under the student administrator 
has appeared necessary as a re- 
sult of this year’s problems. 


“‘Apart from these two areas, 
the general opinion of officials 
seems to favour the new con- 
stitution,’’ said Mr. Block. 


Once all disagreements have 
been settled, Council must ratify 
the constitution. A referendum on 
this particular issue is not re- 
quired since a _ previous con- 
stitution is usually necessary 
before the new one can be voted 
upon. Since no previous constitu- 
tion exists for the AFA, a gen- 
eral approval displayed at the 
Open meeting will suffice to 
demonstrate student support of 
the issue. 


As a result of having identical 
constitutions, closer co-operation 
is expected among the four 
faculty associations. 


Another issue to be discussed 
at the open meeting is that of 
a letter sent to the SUS Council 
from UGEQ. The letter request- 
td an opinion from Council re- 
garding the question of French 
as a priority language in this 
province or the use of French 
exclusively. 

A vote will not be taken at the 
meeting, but Mr. Block hopes to 
obtain a consensus of student 
opinion on this subject. The pos- 
sibility of a question and answer 
or a discussion period is being 
considered presently. 

Also on the meeting’s agenda 
is the presentation of a financial 
report. Mr. Block gave little 
indication of what the report 
would contain, but stated that 
the AFA is presently spending 
surplus funds in support of 
various clubs, in particular the 
Sociology Club. 

The meeting is slated for one 
p.m. next Wednesday. It will 
take place in Birks Hall. 


Go in a bus, leave in a Mustang 





The winner of a drawing to 
be held at the carnival hockey 
game between the Junior Can- 
adiens will, in all likelihood 
take a bus to the game at the 
Paul Sauve Arena — but he’ll 
leave in style when he receives 
his diplomat-blue 1966 Mustang 
fully equipped with power steer- 
ing and brakes as well as an 
automatic stick shift. 


The car will be awarded for a 
period of one week to the win- 
ner of a drawing, scheduled be- 
tween periods during Tuesday 
night’s game, the second event 
of the carnival. 

Not only will the car be sup- 
plied, but all the little prob- 
lems that go with it will be look- 
ed after. The driver, who must 
hold a valid driving license will 


be fully insured no matter what 
his age. 


The only expense to be incur- 
red by the winner during his 
free week with the car will be 
the cost of gas. 


The car has been donated as 
a prize by Ford of Canada, who 
are absorbing the cost of insur- 
ance as well as cost of the auto. 
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An evening student Council member 
has labelled the day division students as 
“immature and academically inferior” to 
their nighttime counterparts. 


Michael Petrovitch, second vice-president 
of the Evening Student Association, claims 
the day students have too much publicity 
and not enough interest for most of the 
events sponsored by their Council. We 
view this as a rather interesting statement 
to emanate from the ESA — rather like 
the pot calling the kettle black. Because 
at the same interview this same official 
bemoaned the fact that the ESA has not 
been terribly successful this past year. The 
reason? According to Mr. Petrovitch, it is 
“the lack of interest on the part of the 
evening students who claim they have no 
time to take part in any extracurricular 
activities.” 

We really doubt that there is much dif- 
ference between the academic standard of 
the evening division and that of the day. 
We feel that the university can be trusted 
to maintain and/or elevate the academic 


level of the curriculum and faculty of both 
divisions equally. 


As far as the immaturity accusation is 
concerned, it may be quite true. College 
students as a group are notoriously classed 


Letters to 





You aren't perfect either 


as immature individuals thanks to the chil- 
dish actions of a few. But, we are all, day 
and evening, university students. Evening 
students as a class are generally speaking 
more mature than regular students because 
they are a working group, a group that 
tends to be more serious minded about its 
studies. Then why do not these mature and 
duty conscious people participate in their 
own events? Why has their Council failed 
to arouse proper interest? 


The day division is no exemplary group 
when it comes to attending programs. But 
we are willing to wager that the percentage 
of day students showing interest in Council 
programs far outreaches that of the evening 


division. The ESA Council does have an 
excuse. It is newly formed of people raw to 
student government. It has had a difficult 
time merely laying the foundation for fu- 
ture evening councils. And it has done a 
creditable job in this respect. 


However, we would strongly advise Mr. 
Petrovitch and any other member of his 
Council to: think a little more carefully 
before making accusations they cannot sup- 
port. Clean your own yard first, and when 
you have learned how to generate great 
interest in the events your sponsor, we 
are sure the SUS would be glad of a tip 
or two. 


the Editor 








CRITICISM GOOD, BUT 


Dear Madam, 

Criticism is a very healthy 
part of our democratic way of 
life. However, when the individ- 
ual posing the dictum is not 
completely versed in the total 
spectrum of facts required to 
base his judgment, the purpose 
for the criticism falls “flat.” In 
the last two editions of The 
Georgian there have been let- 
ters re: “The Fee Increase” 
from Messrs. Van Winkle and 
Norton and “The University 
Ball” from Mr. J. Orestes Cato. 
Both letters show complete 
ignorance of the operation of 


their society (the Students’ 
Undergraduate Society) from a 
financial, political, sociological, 
psychological and _ philosophic 
point of view. I would offer the 
comment to Mr. Cato that this 
organization is a long way from 
being “a little clique in the 
basement” — it is an organiza- 
tion of students — run by stu- 
dents — for the benefit of stu- 
dents. If these gentlemen feel 
concerned I remind them this 
is the correct time of year to do 
so. It would be of utmost plea- 
sure for me to meet these 
gentlemen and fill out nomina- 
tion papers for them. I’m posi- 
tive that after a year of "in- 
volvement” with the SUS they’ll 
understand more completely 
their society and be in a better 
position to make a _ fruitful 
eriticism. 
DOUG ACKHURST, 
Executive Vice-President 
Students’ Undegraduate Society 


WRONG 


Dear Madam, 


My opinion that The Georgian 
gives poor coverage to all Engi- 
neering Association functions 
was upheld in your February 1 
issue. After faling to cover most 
of our other events you acknow- 
ledged our Technical Paper’s 
Night, sponsored by the EIC and 
perhaps our -most important 
event of the year, by a lone 


photo, the caption of which was 
almost entirely incorrect. The 
winner’s name was spelled Du- 
clos instead of Dudas and Jack 


Bordan, the Dean of Engineer- 
ing at SGWU, was identified as 
Dr. H. H. Yates, Dean of Engi- 
neering (actually § Associate 
Dean) at McGill. 


I hope in the future better 
coverage will be given to acti- 
vities within the university in- 
stead of just reprinting articles 
from other universities. 

GEORGE A. NAPPER, 
Engineering III 


WRONG 2 


Dear Madam, 

Thank you very much for the 
coverage you gave in your Feb- 
ruary 1, 1966 edition of The 
Georgian to what you consider- 
ed our second event, namely, 
“Papers Night.” 


As you said, it was a very suc- 
cessful evening. However, [ in- 
form you with great pleasure 
that you missed the announce- 
ment of the promotion of Dean 
Jack Bordan from _ Associate 
Dean of Engineering at McGill 
University to Dean of Engineer- 
ing at Sir George Williams Uni- 
versity. 

JOE SPRONCK, 
President, 
Engineering Association 


WRONG 3 


Dear Madam, 


Let me congratulate you on 
the good job “YOU THINK” 
you are doing. 


To get everything straight 
from the “Horses Mouth” is a 
tricky operation; however, at 
the EIC Paper’s Night the horse 
and The Georgian reporter got 
together and as a result of it 
the “ASS” reported at your of- 
fice. 


I have nothing against Dr. H. 
H. Yates, “but please — give 
me back my Dean.” 


GEORGE S. DUDAS 


THANK YOU 


Dear Madam, 


I would like to publicly thank 
Karan Bulow Limited for giving 
each member of our basketball 
team a “Sir George” necktie to 
go With our travel blazers. Their 
very kind gesture is much ap- 
preciated by all of us. 

FRED WHITACRE, 
Assistant to the Director 
of Physical Education 


BASEMENT CLIQUE 


Dear Madam, 


In this column and even in 
your editorials, there has been 
reference to the “basement 
cliques.”’ I cannot say anything 
on this subject, based on ex- 
perience, but [I have made some 
observations and talked to sev- 
eral people. 

There seem to be two groups 
who belong to this clique. The 
smaller of the two consists of 
the hard workers of each com- 
mittee, clubs, etc. There are the 
students who have the ability to 
hold down some executive posi- 
tion as well as pass their 
courses. They deserve the full 
support of the student body. 

The second, and I am sure 
the larger group, I will eall the 
‘hangers on.’ This group seems 
to consist of freshmen and 
freshettes who, in many cases, 
fail their year. There is no need 
to name anyone as they all 
know who they are. Any student 
who passes through the base- 
ment twice a day will soon re- 
cognize them. This group is con- 
tent, as far as I can see, to sit 
around, drink coffee, and gen- 
erally clutter up the already 
limited office space. I can see 
no useful purpose for them be- 
ing there. 

With the new building due 
for completion this summer, I 
hope that a major change can be 
made. I would like to see a 
more efficient and business-like 
atmosphere in these offices. 
Then, I believe, extra-curricular 
activities would not only im- 
prove in quality but also have 
more participants. 

BOB NORTON, 
Arts ITI, 


Point 
de 
Vue 


Les “coups” de carnaval: 





Ov faut-il arréter ? 


Depuis quelques années, i} est établi que, pendant la période d’un 
carnaval universitaire, certains accrocs sont faits aux lois et ce, sans 
malice, a la seule fin de créer des situations cocasses et amusantes. 
Deux genres de délits semblent avoir retenu l’attention des étudiants 
en fete: l’enlévement et le vol de ‘‘symboles’’, 


Dans |s cas d’enlevement, ou “‘kidnapping’’, il s‘agit de se saisir 
de la personne d'un homme ou d’une femme connus, ou gue |’on 
voudrait rencontrer en personne, et de se résérver, pour quelques 
heures, l’exclusivité relative de sa compagnie. On voit immédiate- 
ment les effets publicitaires qu’un tel délit peut apporter a un carna- 
val. Les journalistes, qui, en général, connaissent ceux et celles qui 
se font “‘enlever’’, prennent un malin plaisir 4 décrire les circonstan- 
ces dans lesquelles l’acte a ete commis ainsi que les réactions des 
victimes. 


Mais il ne sied pas a tout le monde de pouvoir disposer d'une pe- 
riode de temps quelconque pour aider a mousser la publicite et la 
notoriete d’un carnaval d’étudiants. Et voila souvent ow le trouble 
commence. Sans avoir la deélicatesse de permettre aux ‘‘heureux 
elus” de se defaire de ces obligations inattendues, ou encore d’accep- 
ter certaines de leurs conditions, on les méne ‘‘manu militari’’ a la 
cave aux tresors, les forcant quelquefois a étre ridicules, Le plus sou- 
vent, ce n'est méme pas comique, sauf pour les quelques imbéciles 
qui ont monté le coup. 


Quant au vol de biens mobiliers (qui ne sont pas immeubles, ou 
rattaches a un immeuble), il permet plus facilement d’atteindre le 
but d’une “‘carabinade’’. Mais encore, ici, il faut que ceux qui em- 
pruntent un article quelconque prennent certaines responsabilités. 
Tout d'abord, cet objet ne doit pas étre essentiel au bon fonctionne- 
ment d'un systeme qui, en cas d’arrét, pourrait provoquer des pertes 
financieres. On doit aussi s’assurer qu’aucun dommage ne sera fait a 
l'article emprunte, car, dans ce pas, il faudra que ceux qui ont monté 
le coup puissent s’engager a payer le prix des réparations nécessaires 
pour le remettre en bon ordre. 


Il va sans dire que les objets symboliques sont les plus faciles a 
emprunter. Tous d’abord, ils sont habituellement a la vue du public 
et leur grosseur se préte presque naturellement a ce genre de farce. 
Je pense ici a certains drapeaux, écussons ou souvenirs representant 
des moments glorieux dans l’histoire de certains groupes ou associa- 
tions. H sont souvent protegés de diverses facons et le clou de la bla- 
gue consiste non seulement a afficher l'article volé, mais bien a la 
facon dont le trésor a ete emprunté. Moins il y a de notorieté autour 
d'un vol, meilleur est le résultat. 


Mais il est ridicule de forcer des gens 4 déroger a leur devoir en 
empruntant les objets dont ils ont Ja garde, car ces derniers pour- 
raient avoir a se rendre au bureau de 1l’Assurance-chémage si ils col- 
laboraient de quelque facon au vol des étudiants. IJ est, de méme, im- 
becile de subtiliser des véhicules de police, de pompiers ou autres, 
tels que des ambulances ou des corbillards, car ils doivent étre dis- 
ponibles en cas d’urgence, et le fait qu’ils ne puissent se rendre sur les 
lieux d’un accident peut causer des dommages dont on ne peut estimer 
la valeur. 


Oui, je suis en faveur des coups de carnaval et, si l’occasion 
m’est donnée de montrer une certaines originalité dans la préparation 
d'un coup, je ne raterai certainement pas l’occasion. Mais les limites 
dont j’ai parle plus haut s‘appliqueront a la lettre. De cette maniére, 
le coup a plus de chances de réussir et, partant, d’étre comique. 


Bonne chasse. 
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Venezuela 1966: 
Democracy, poverty and Fidelismo 





By DAVID J. BERCUSON 


Conversation between John 
Gerassi, former Latin American 
correspondent for Time magazine 
and a slum dweller of Caracas. 
It was a hot, humid day the 
man was talking about his poor 
living conditions. Automatically 
the conversants began to stare 
at a Coca-Cola sign that stood 
at the foot of a slum hill. ‘‘None 
of us in this house has ever 
drunk a Coca-Cola,’’ he said 
softly. “‘One day we will kill 
those who make them.” 

Venezuela today has the farth- 
est advanced guerilla war on the 
South American continent. Left- 
wing revolutionaries have been 
in the field for close to six years, 


ment, however, had awarded him 
the Order of Merit and his secret 
police chief Estrada became one 
of the U.S. ambassador’s best 
friends, 

In the elections held after the 
1958 governmental change, Betan- 
court and the A.D. Party gained 
some 49% of the vote to emerge 
victorious. (The Communist Party 
was not allowed to participate in 
the elections). At first Betancourt 
steered in a reformist direction 
approving a new oil-split law and 
pushing for an all important 
agrarian reform bill. Soon the 
oligarchy and American oilmen 
got frightened and the military 
acted. Coup after coup was at- 


areas 
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establishing bases of support and 
contacts with the peasantry. They 
have set up ‘liberated zones’ 
where they are carrying out their 
social and political reforms on a 
Fidelista model. Their influence 
and forces expand by the month 
and more of the rural areas fall 
under their control by the year. 
The states of Falcon and Lara in 
North western Venezuela and 
Miranda in the centre have fallen 
under guerilla influence. If the 
present trend of events continue 
as they have done for the past 
number of decades, Venezuela 
will become the hemisphere’s 
next Santo Domingo, where the 
U.S. will continue its role of in- 
ternational policeman and con- 
front a people tired of living in 
a medieval-like world. 


ROMULO BETANCOURT 


The present situation in Venez- 
uela began to develop after the 
Second World war. In 1945, a 
young Romulo Betancourt, leader 
of the leftist Accion Democratica, 
teamed up with Captain Marcos 
Perez Jiminez to overthrow the 
only truly democratic government 
the country has seen in this cen- 
tury. The former president Medi- 
nas, had allowed political parties 
to organize and had begun te 
launch Venezuela's first demo- 
eratic reforms — to no avail. 

During his first term in govern- 
ment as part of a ruling junta, 
Betancourt, since touted by Amer- 
ican liberals as a great reformer 
and democrat, passed no new 
laws or reforms and spent his 
time consolidating the position 
of the A.D. Party. In 1948 For- 
tune magazine considered him an 
ally of Standard Oil. Betancourt, 
was thrown out of 
government in 1948 as Perez 
Jiminez assumed office. 

Jiminez turned into one of the 
most vicious dictators in the 
country’s history, and when he 
was overthrown in 1958, it was 
discovered he had embezzeled 
% of a billion dollars in publie 
funds. Thg United States govern- 
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tempted, all narowly missing 
their objective. This resulted in 
a moderation of Betancourt’s 
policies — he thought he would 
have to swing right in order to 
survive. He proceeded to ally 
himself with the right-wing Catho- 
lic Party and dispensed liberal 
tax concessions for businessmen. 
Military salaries and fringe bene- 
fits rose and. as a last step, con- 
stitutional guarantees were abol- 
ished and the Estrada _ secret 
police returned to the govern- 
ment fold. 


REFORMS FELL DOWN 


Betancourt’s reform programs 
looked good on paper, but fell 
down under inspection. Though 
his agrarian reform program al- 
legedly distributed 90.000 land 
titles, 3% of the population still 
holds 90% of the land. When 
land titles were distributed, no 
roads, loans or equipment ac- 
companied them. Many times 
only the titles were given out — 
not the land. In a few cases, no 
one could tell the recipients 
where their land was. 

As Betancourt’s reform  pro- 
gram continued, the population 
became aware of what it really 
consisted of and no longer sup- 
ported the president. When his 
solid majority in parliament dis- 
appeared, he resorted to repres- 
sion and violence to stay in 
power. Hundreds were gunned 
down in the streets. During this 
period, the guerilla movement 
began to emerge as a reality in 
the rural areas and for the first 
time in Latin American history, 
an urban guerilla movement be- 
gan to operate in the ranchas, 
slums, of Caracas. 

Guerillas in Venezuela operate 
on the basis of Maoist and Fidel- 
ist models and programs. In the 
state of Miranda, for example, 
the present guerilla government 
was preceded by a clandestine 
social infrastructure established 
by revolutionaries many months 
before the military struggle 
erupted. University students and 


intellectuals gave much support 
to the revolutionaries. At the 
University of Caracas elections 
of June, 1964, the P.C.V.M.LR. 
(aligned with the guerilla 
F.A.L.N.) gained 5,426 votes 
compared with 933 for the A.D. 
Party and 3,083 for the Catholic 
and Christian Democratic Par- 
ties. 

Revolutionaries in Venezuela 
are nationalistic, led by Venezuel- 
ans. They are left wing and are 
now allied with the Communist 
Party. This has occured as a 
result of American support for 
the Betancourt-Leoni regime and 
the military adventures of the 
U.S. in Latin America since 
1959. The Venezuelan Communist 
Party, at first, opposed the revo- 
lutionary tactics practiced by the 
guerillas. This is not unusual — 
the same thing occurred in Bat- 
ista’s Cuba and in Colombia 
Since the adoption by Moscow 
of the peaceful transition and co- 
existence line in the latter years 
of the Khruschev government, 
Communist Parties have tended 
to look askance at real live fight- 
ing revolutionaries who commit 
the double sin of following Maoist 
tactics — the only proven tactics 
(Fidelismo is a modification) 
which were applied in conditions 
approximating those of the Latin 
American areas. The U.S., how- 
ever, has shown it no longer 
tolerates revolutions unless they 
are definitely right wing (i.e. the 
‘revolution’ in 1964 in’ Brazil 
when Goulart was ousted). They 
have pre-condemned these left 
revolutionaries who have _ no 
where else to turn except to Com- 
munist Parties who gladly accept 
them — Fidel is now a staunch 
ally. 

PEASANT GUERILLAS 


The Venezuelan guerillas orig- 
inally established themselves in 
mountainous areas. Peasants 
and students at first, the stud- 
ents are usually not able to take 
rigorous punishment which ac- 
companies a guerilla life. In these 
regions, they are relatively safe 
from the army and are able to 
establish contact with local pea- 
sants who invariably are the 
poorest since they live in the 
worst areas. After cultivation of 
local grievances, guerillas are 
able to leave their mountainous 
areas and come into contact with 
the peasant population living on 
huge landed estates. The revolu- 
tionaries defend the peasants 
aganist their feudal lords and the 
army by interceeding when the 
peasants express their discontent. 
For example, peasants will oc- 
cupy idle land in hard times. 
The landlords and the army will 
try to throw them off, whether or 
not the land is owned. Here the 
guerillas aid the peasants and 
fight for them either until the 
crops are in or the peasants 
are able to permanently occupy 
the land. As a result, peasants 
will swell the ranks of the guer- 
illas and join militias or regular 
guerilla units. Those peasants 
who are unwilling or unable to 
fight will give information, lodg- 
ing and sometimes food (guerillas 
attempt self-sufficiency to ease 
the load on their supporters) to 
the revolutionary armies. 


The strength of the rural guer- 
ila movement was shown in 
1963 when Betancourt outlawed 
the M.I.R., and the Communist 
Party was smashed all contact 
between the guerilla centres and 
their urban supplies and leader- 
ship. The rural zones did not col- 
lapse, they continued to grow 
and expand their operations, The 
peasant support which had grown 
up for the F.A.L.N. proved more 
than enough. 


What does all this mean? First 
of all, the guerilla movement in 
Venezuela will grow stronger by 
the month, eventually, it will 
threaten the government in Cara- 
cas. When that happens, the Uni- 





ted States will, of course, inter- 
vene and claim the whole opera- 
tion is a result of Communist 
subversion from Cuba — they will 
ignore all the developments up to 
that moment. Then they will com- 
mit troops and begin to bomb 
the guerilla held areas. Result? 
An American Viet Nam. Why 
will they do this? Mainly to pro- 
tect the interests of Bethlehem 
Steel, U.S. Steel and Standard 
Oil, They may get the O.A.S. to 
rubber-stamp their actions as 
they have done in Santo Domingo 
or they may not as they did at 
the Bay of Pigs. 


NO ALTERNATIVE 

Does the U.S. have an alterna- 
tive at present? In a realistic 
sense they do not for Americans 
are doomed to a paranoic fear 
of left-wing socialism and con- 
tinually look at foreign realities 
through the eyes of a frontier- 
loving society which up holds the 
virtues of individualism. They 
don’t understand the all import- 
ant basic element that people 
would rather live than anything 
else. If Communists will provide 
food, the people will support 
them and integrate with them 
as they did in China, Vietnam 
and Cuba. People cannot eat nor 
live on ballots. 


Bob Bryden, former chairman 
of International Seminar at Sir 
George consented to answer some 
questions about Venezuela. Bob 
visited South America in 1961 and 
stopped in Venezuela for a short 
period. He was able to see parts 
of Caracas and compare the sit- 
uation in that country with other 
Latin American nations. 


Q 
A. 


What kind of first impres- 
Sion does one get of the 
country? 

At first its generally good. 
I landed at La Guaria, the 


A It’s about 800 dollars per 
e year but this is a per cap- 
ita figure. First of all you must 
remember there is a high cost 
of living and second that many 
people make little or nothing, 


Well its tidy. There is no 

e balance of payments prob- 

lem and they haven't got runaway 
inflation. 


What is the general eco- 
nomic situation like. 


Q What about the Church? 


A I didn’t see as many or- 
e nate churches as I saw 
elsewhere and the people didn’t 
seem to be as religious as in 
Some areas of Latin America. 
(). political guerillas in the 
country today. In your 
estimation are they Fidelistas? 


Now, you know there are 


They follow the same 
e revolutionary tactics as 
Castro, yes. But they do not fol- 
low Cuban leaders. They are very 
nationalistic, they want their 
own people to lead them. If Com- 
munism is successful, it will be 
Venezuelan Communism not Rus- 
sian. And if Castro tried to im- 
pose his will on these countries, 
Communist or not they would 
never follow him, they won’t al- 
low him to set up an imperial 
system of his own. 


When I was there, there 
e was little fighting. But the 
country provides some _ logical 


In 1961, what was the mil- 
itary situation like? 





port city for Caracas and went 
by car to the capital. The road. 
for instance, between the two 
cities is a super highway... 


Q Like the Autoroute? 
o 


Yes, a super highway. four 

« lanes etc. Then you get to 

the city where there are these 
ranchos ... 


QO Slums? 


Yes, like the favellas of 
e Rio. They surround the 
City. Caracas is built in a valley 
and the ranchos are all around 
on the high ground. Anyway, the 
stores are not well stocked al- 
though the essential goods seem 
cheap. 


Wouldn’t this mean 
(). people are able to eat? 
No. The people living in 
e the slums don’t make any- 
thing so it doesn’t matter how 
cheap the foodstuffs are. 


0. 


the 


The country is supposed 
to have a high standard of 
living? 


conditions for a_ revolutionary 


movement, 


Q). 
Cuba undoubtedly trains 
« the leaders and may sup- 
ply some arms. However these 
people are true political gueril- 
las led by Venezuelan national- 
ists. They capture many of the 
weapons they use and even manu- 
facture some of their own. 


To what extent would you 
say Cuba was involved? 


What do the 
e think, politically? 


students 


They are for the most part 

e very radical. They adhere 

to the revolutionary left and the 
universities are trouble spots for 
the government. For example, 
when I was there the president 
of the student body was a gov- 
ernmental exile living on cam- 
pus. The campus has tradition- 
ally been given a separate status 
there, the police or army wouldn’t 
touch him while he stays there. 
Some people think U.G.E.Q. here 
is radical. Well its nothing, pea- 
nuts, compared to their organi- 
zation. Most of them are real 


revolutionaries. 
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VANCOUVER (CUP) — 
Charles Campbell, president of 
the University of British Colum- 
bia’s arts undergraduate society, 
says he may be sued by a mem- 
ber of UBC’s Board of Govern- 
ors over a Magazine article. 

“If we are sued for criminal 
libel, the publisher — me — can 
be sent to prison for five years,” 
he said Jan. 26. 

The editors of the arts maga- 
zine Consensus, Nancy Corbett 
and Peter Cameron, said the 
article’s purpose was ‘“‘to give a 
profile of the type of people 
who chart the policies of the 
university.” 

“(Board member Einar) Gun- 
derson does not have the inter- 
est of the students at heart,” 
they said. “Revealing Gunderson 





Buy tickets... 
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presented at such remarkable 
prices,’ he commented. 

The Carnival Ball, which will 
see over 1400 Georgians invade 
the Grand Ballroom of the Shera- 
ton-Mount Royal, also promises a 
full house as all the ticket agents 
report brisk sales. 

The ball will feature music for 
all types as Noel Talarico and 
Bartholemew plus Three, team up 
to provide the music for every- 
thing from the fox trot to the 
monkey. 

Drinks of an alcoholic nature 
will be served throughout the 
evening. 


Need of $20,000 .. 
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clad prediction, it is the target 
date for which I and my commit- 
tee are working,” he explained. 

Mr. Khan explained that in 
drafting plans for the student 
centre the committee has consid- 
ered not only facilities and de- 
signs of other student centres 
across the country but = also 
methods used to finance the 
ventures. 

At both McGill and Loyola uni- 
versities the students pay student 
union fees to support their stu- 
dent centres, Although the Loyola 
edifice is still under construction, 
students have been paying for 
the building through fees, both 
last year and this year. 

Loyola students last year were 
assessed $2.50 towards the build- 
ing and this year $10. When the 
building opens in September the 
annual assessment will jump up 
to $25. 

In closing Mr. Khan appealed 
to the students for their support, 
both moral and financial, in mak- 
ing the university centre a 
reality. 


Princesses ... 


(Continued from page 1) 


sirable qualities in the university 
student, and rightly so. 

Tomorrow the girls will appear 
on the Like Young television show 
on CFCF-TV. They will at that 
time display just how sociable 
and beautiful Sir George co-eds 
can be. Anyone who has not al- 
ready had the opportunity to meet 
the girls, will have the chance 
to decide whom they will vote 
for before Feb. 7. 

Interviews, photography  ses- 
sions, and ticket selling (not to 
mention campaigning) will cer- 
tainly keep Barbara, Bonnie, Jen- 
nifer, Linda, and Susan busy 
until Carnival officially opens on 
the evening of Feb. 7. The girls 
agree, however, that it is well 
worth the effort. 

During Carnival week the queen 
and her princesses will be busier 
still... but that is another story. 


UBC student 
fears prison 


as a bad person was in the best 
interest of the students.”’ 

Campbell’s motion to fire the 
two editors was defeated in the 
arts council by eight votes to 
two. 


Band allowed 
to perform 


In a meeting with the admi- 
nistrative authorities concern- 
ed, the West Indian Society was 
granted permission to perform 
during International Week, re- 
versing the plan for boycott out- 
lined in Tuesday’s issue of the 
Georgian. 

Rosie Douglas, president of 
the Society, expressed the grati- 
tude of the West Indian students 
to the administration “and hopes 
this is only the beginning of bet- 
ter things to come.” 

“We will make an_e even 
Stronger effort to make Inter- 
national Week a success,” he 
added. 

There will be two bands play- 
ing during the week. a Canadian 
band and the West Indian Band. 
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Postgrad’ seeks 


Postgrad Magazine, official 
publication of the SGWU As- 
sociation of Alumi, is looking 
for a Sir George undergraduate 
to act as managing editor. 


This is part of a program to 
actively revitalize and enhance 
the value of the publication. 


The managing editor must 
work under the guidance of the 
publishing committee in areas 
of researching and writing ar- 
ticles, editing submissions, co- 
ordinating printing and carry- 
ing out Publishing Committee 
policy. 


Interested  undergradu- 
ates must write the Publishing 
Chairman, Postgrad Magazine, 
Association of Alumni, Sir 
George Williams University. 


A selection committee consist- 
ing of the Dean of Students, 
chairman of the English depart- 
ment, executive director of the 
Association of Alumni, publish- 
ing chairman of the Postgrad 


CONTACT LENSES 
PRESCRIBED AND FITTED 
By Appointment 488-4747 

DR. RICHARD ROTHOLZ 
OPTOMETRIST 


Eye Examinations 
Glasses Fitted 
5257 Queen Mary Rd., 
Suite 
Corner Decarie Bivd. 
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and grad class representative to 
the Association, will review ap- 
plicants. 

The appointed managing edi- 
tor will hold office for one 
year, or four issues of the maga- 
zine. 


editor 


The undergraduate selected 
for the job will be paid an hon- 
orarium of $100 per issue by the 
Association of Alumni. 

Applications must be submit- 
ted in writing before February 
14, 1966. 
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VOTE 


for the 
Carnival Queen 
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Come Up and Relax 
LADIES ARE WELCOMED 


Montreal Billiards Ltd. 


1644 ST. CATHERINE ST. W. 


BILLIARDS — SNOOKER — SKITTLES 
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Carnival Opening 





Brubeck — Gregory 


Next Tuesday night, students with the foresight to 
have bought Carnival Concert tickets will be treated to one 
of the finest opening nights probably ever to have hap- 
pened to Carnival and Sir George. Dave Brubeck and his 
famed Quartet, and Dick Gregory will offer their talents 
at the Place des Arts at 8:30 p.m. 


Brubeck’s Quartet is probably 
the most famous jazz group in the 
world today, and most often it’s 
associated with the progressive 
realm in jazz. His records are im- 
mediate best-sellers, and his con- 
certs continually draw _ sell-out 
crowds. For Sir George to have 
contracted him is indeed a great 
thing. 


Brubeck has been connected 
with jazz since he was 13 years 
old, more often than not playing 
for the sheer joy of creativity. 
That he is now not only a musi- 
clan, but also a composer and 
arranger, shows his talent; that 
he has made a success of a mu- 
sical form that too often leads 
to failure shows that he is both 
talented and a showman. Most 
supposed “‘true’’ jazz fans don't 
particularly care for Brubeck, 
but what they don’t realize is 
that Brubeck’s jazz is new, ori- 
ginal, and different: undoubtedly 
he is the forerunner of what 
might be termed ‘“‘jet-age jazz.’’ 


Along with Brubeck to make up 
the Quartet are three other tre- 
mendously talented musicians, 
all of whom are now as well 
known as their venerated leader. 
Joe Morello on the drums has 
won almost as many prizes as 
Brubeck in jazz polls in this 
country and others. Probably the 
finest tribute in jazz was recently 
won by Morello: the Downbeat 
Critic’s Award, and when critics 
pick a winner, they mean it. 

Filling the role that completes 
the rhythm section is bassist Gene 
Wright, who joined the Quartet 
in 1958 after a stint with the po- 
pular Cal Tjadar Quintet. Though 
he’s the newest in the group, 
Wright has assimilated his role 


Sir George 
_, Folk Music Society 


presents 


TOM 
RUSH 


Friday, Feb. 4 
8:30 p.m. 


Birks Hall 


Tickets at $1.50 available 
at student receptionist 
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perfectly, becoming not only part 
of the group, but providing now 
a basis for its existence. Most 
bass players are forgotten im- 
mediately, but Wright ranks with 
the best, such as Ray Brown and 
Charles Mingus. 


Even though he’s recorded on 
his own, Paul Desmond remains 
as part of the Quartet. Desmond 
has been with Brubeck for a good 
15 years, and still adds as much 
as his leader. His horn is con- 
sidered one of the softest saxes, 
most melodic altos in the busi- 
ness, including the elder-states- 
man of the sax, Coleman Haw- 
kins, Probably Desmond’s most 
famous solo is on “Take Five,”’’ 
and he too has won many an 
award. including the Down Beat 
Critic’s Poll. 

In all, the Dave Brubeck Quar- 
tet on Carnival opening night is 
a real catch: those who don’t 
make the scene can count on 
missing something worth seeing. 


Even more so when Dick 
Gregory's comedy is considered. 
Gregory has made a name for 
himself these last few years, the 
likes of which is virtually un- 
known in the gossamer world of 
Show business. His first break 
came when Hugh Hefner’s Play- 
boy Clubs used him to drum up 
laughs between meals. After that 
it was Jack Parr’s ‘‘Tonight’’ 
show, and then records, and then 
books (From the Back of the 
Bus), and then freedom marches. 
Gfegory who is as serious aS one 
can be about the segregation 
problem, says that now he gets 
fantastic money for saying things 
that a couple of years ago would 
have put him in the center of a 
riot. That’s success. 

So, that’s what’s coming with 
Carnival. Tickets are still avail- 
able for the intelligent people at 
Sir George. The ticket booth in 
the Lobby will make you feel that 
way if you’ve a mind. 
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For Your Beauty 


VISIT 


SALON 
VOGUE 


1454 Mountain St. 


Tel. 842-2771 
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GEORGIAN 
PLAYERS 


... Original play... 


This Sunday, the Georgian 
Players will be presenting an 
original one-act play by Jack 
Cunningham entitled ‘‘Good- 
bye Marise’’. The production 
has been entered in the Cana- 
dian University Drama Lea- 
gue Festival which will be 
held at Ryerson University in 
Toronto next week. The per- 
formance is at 2:30 p.m. in 
Birks Hall. All those interest- 
ed in attending please obtain 
a printed invitation from the 
student receptionist. 


BIG 
Joe Williams 


Big Joe Williams, story-teller, 
blues singer, and composer, is 
one of the vanishing breed of 
country blues singers who are 
now almost legendary. 

Big Joe wrote “Baby, Please 
Don’t Go”, acknowledged as one 
of the blues standards of all 
time. He was playing and sing- 
ing back in the pre-Depression 
years when Meade Lux Lewis 
was becoming famous’ with 
honky-tonk train blues. At the 
age of 66, Joe comes to Montreal 
straight from Toronto where he 
taped a CBC television show 
with Jesse Fuller and Sonny 
Terry. He is well-known for his 
distinctive nine-string guitar, 
which is, as far as I know, to- 
tally unique. The extra three 
strings are connected to a peg- 
head across the top and are 
doubled up for added dimension 
in the high treble range and a 
deeper more resounding bass. 

I spoke with Joe Williams in 
a small room on Stanley street. 
He sat in a corner on a hard 
chair smoking king-size Amer- 
ican cigarettes, and playing the 
music that has been his whole 
life. He reminisced about his ex- 
periences before and during the 
Depression when he hitch-hiked 
around the country playing and 
singing as he went. On one oc- 
casion, a policeman heard him 
playing “You Are My Sunshine”, 
and took him to meet the Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana, Senator 
Davis, who had written and com- 
posed the song. The Governor 
told Joe that he had never 
heard the number done quite 
that way, and gave him twenty 
dollars. Joe can tell a thousand 
stories like this, and in fact that 
is just what he does when he 
starts playing his guitar. He 
gives all his songs a personal 
touch, pounding out a driving 
rhythm and backing it up with 
a deep, solid, ““mahogony” voice. 
Big Joe is now appearing at the 
Blue Lantern and until Sunday 
night. I hope that he will keep 
on playing and singing for a 
long time to come. 

CARL LAW 





REMINDER: 
PRISM 
DEADLINE 
IS 
MARCH 1 


Submit all material to the 
editors in room 54 or room 
52 in the basement, or to the 
student receptionist, in care 
of Kathleen Thoms (poetry), 
Derek Bennett (prose), or 
Michael Nemiroff (art). 











COMING EVENTS 
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Theatres 
Opening Friday at the Loews, The Spy That Came In From 
The Cold with Richard Burton, Claire Bloom and Oscar 


Werner. 


Also opening Friday, Red Line 7000, a racing movie directed 
by Howard Hawks. At the Capital Theatre. 
Music 
Tonight only, folksinger Tom Rush will be presented in Birks 
Hall by the Folk Music Society. At 8:30. 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, Puccini’s opera Tosca will 
be presented in La Grande Salle of the Place des Arts. 


Tickets are still available. 


Tuesday, our own beloved University will take over La Grande 
Salle when Dave Brubeck and Dick Gregory open Carnival 
Festivities. The show begins at 8:30. 


Instant Theatre 
(at 12:00, 12:40, 1:20 p.m.) 
Today: The Case of the Crushed Petunias by Tennessee Williams 
Saturday: Revue Time with Walter Wakefield. 


Cinematheque Canadienne 
(360 McGill Street) 
Monday: 6:30 The Cabinet of Doctor Caligari (Robert Wiene, 


Germany, 1919). 


9:00 Le Perre Serge (Iakov Protazanov, USSR, 1917) 
Tuesday: 6:30 Cohabitation (Alexander Panteleev, USSR, 1918) 
9:00 Polikuchka (Alexander Sanin, USSR, 1919) 


Film Societies 
McGill Film Society will screen Les Enfants du Paradis (Marcel 
Carne) Friday and Saturday, at 6:30 and 9:00. 
Sunday evening at 7:00, the Georgian Film Society will present 
a comedy by Ingmar Bergman, called The Devil’s Eye 


(Sweden, 1959). 
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MOVIES 


The newest cinerama spectacle 
to hit the screen of the Imperial 
Theatre is The Battle of the 
Bulge, and it is superior to any 
other cinerama production ever 
offered. 


A lot of care and labour have 
gone into the making of this epic, 
a re-enaction of the last major 
battle fought in World War II, in 
Belgium, in late 1944 to the end 
of January 1945. One million men 
fought this battle, one of the 
bloodiest in history, and this pic- 
ture is dedicated to them, 
amongst whom 75,000 were killed 
and an estimated 86,000 wounded 
before the Americans crushed 
the revitalized German troops. 


But the film tries to do too 
much at the same time, It tries 
to entertain but also to teach 
the lesson taught in every war 
picture ‘‘with a message.” The 
second endeavour falls flat on 
its face, yet the first comes off 
splendidly. 

The battle scenes, which are 
quite numerous, are so vividly 
and realistically photographed 
that they give you an illusion of 
participation. Countless tanks 
have been brought into action 
and it is a genuine thrill to watch 
them move in murderous forma- 
tion and blow their guts out on 
the battlefield. 

The producers were lucky 
enough to have cast some very 
good actors to outstage the tanks 
when they appear on _ screen. 
Robert Shaw, who plays the Ger- 
man commander of the tanks, 
gives a fine performance in a 
stereotyped role, but I have 
never seen him do anything badly. 
Robert Ryan, and Dana Andrews 
give creditable performances as 
the American officers, but the 
acting laurels go to Telly Savalas, 
who, as the profiteering GI, goes 
from slapstick comedy to drama- 
tics with enviable ease, and to 
Hans-Christian Blech as the Ger- 
man corporal orderly to Shaw, 
who prefers in the end to fight 
in the battlefield, although old, 
than to support the easy life with 
Shaw and share Shaw’s convic- 
tion that the war would go on 
and on indefinitely. 

The producers were also lucky 
in having procured Ken Annakin 
to direct the picture. Mr. Anna- 
kin’s other notable direction was 
for Those Magnificent Men in 
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Their Flying Machines, and has 
jumped from the satire of the 
comedy to the biting sting of the 
war picture without having lost 
that flair that made Magnificent 
Men such a joy to watch. He has 
brought this flair to bear in the 
battle sequences and to a whirl- 
wind scene of a train running 
at great speed on dangerous 
tracks done in early cinerama 
fashion (remember the _ roller- 
coster?) that put you right on 
the train. Several women in the 
audience actually screamed in 
fright. 


Those who like war pictures 
will enjoy this one immensely. 
Those who don’t like war pic- 
tures should also go and see it 
for its color, the Spanish coun- 
tryside, its action, its beautiful 
and breathtaking photography, 
and for Telly Savalas’ perform- 
ance, 

JOHN SAKELLAROPOULOS 


Bergman’s 
“Devil's hye” 


The Sir George Film So- 
ciety will present Ingmar 
Bergman’s comedy “The De- 
vil’s Eye” on Sunday in Birks 
Hall at 7:00 p.m. 

Made the same year as 
“Virgin Spring’, “Eye” is 
probably the last film of this 
period in Bergman’s career. 
After the production of 
“Eye’’, Bergman dealt more 
with the gloom and silence 
of a godless world. 

“Eye” is based on the 
Irish proverb that “a wo- 
man’s chastity is a sty in the 
Devil’s eye,” and deals with 
the theme in a light and 
amusing manner. Don Juan 
rises from Hell and to seduce 
the daughter of a bumbling 
innocent minister. If he suc- 
ceeds, Don Juan will have 
500 years cut off his sentence 
in Hell. But, as one might 
expect, he falls in love with 
the girl. 

Bergman’s treatment of 
the story is totally unexpect- 
ed for the Bergman fan, and 
for that reason shouldn’t be 
missed. His treatment has 
been called “delightful’’, and 
only hints of the seriousness 
of “Smiles of a Summer 
Night.” 

Single admissions for the 
performance will be avail- 
able at the door on Sunday 
for $0.50. 
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The Foomfah saga: 








Perhaps you have never notic- 
ed it before, but tucked away 
in an obscure corner of every 
issue of The Georgian, in our 
smallest type size, the staff pays 
tribute to one of the ‘greats’ 
of the Foomfah family. 


Exactly twenty-nine years 
years ago, this newspaper came 
into existence. At its helm was 
22-year-old Myer Foomfah, the 
first editor. Working with him 
in getting the venture off the 
ground were a budding young 
journalist by the name of Law- 
rence Klotz, his sister Yetta. and 
a fellow student, Zubin Zark. 

The team produced a good 
Georgian — and decided they 
were too good a group to split 
up. 

And so the wedding bells rang 
as Myer led the lovely Yetta 
Klotz to one altar, while Law- 
rence and Zubin’s sister Clari- 
belle queued up at another 
(Zubin himself married below 
him and came to a bad end.) 

With amazing speed, the two 
happy couples were soon sprink- 
ling their backyards with little 
Foomfahs and Klotzes. 

The neighbors began to feel 
somewhat swamped with the 
deluge of offsprings, constantly 
sprinting after their pedigreed 
pups, helping their mailman, 
and mistaking their lovely new- 
washed laundry for tents, wipe- 
up-the-mudpuddle rags, etc. 

Eventually the little ones did 
grow up and, alas, produce the 


Georgiantics 


FRIDAY 
BOOSTER CLUB: There will 
be a meeting of the Booster 
Club at 1:00 p.m. in Room 336. 
The only qualification for at- 
tendance is ears that are not 
too sensitive. You'll have to 
listen to Marsha play her coro- 
net. Otherwise everyone is 
welcome, begged. requested. 
and almost required to attend. 
And while you're at it. think up 
some ideas for the FLAG, (We 
forgot Ground Hog day on last 
Wednesday.) 
SUNDAY 
GEORGIAN FILM SOCIETY: 
A comedy by Ingmar Bergman. 
“The Devil’s Eye’. will be 
shown in Birks Hall on Sunday 
at 7:00 p.m. 
MONDAY 
GEOLOGY CLUB: There will 
be a film shown, “Refining of 
Precious Metals from the Sud- 
bury Nickel Ores,” in Room 308 
at 1:00 p.m. Everyone welcome. 
GEORGIAN CHRISTIAN 
FELLOWSHIP: “Try Your 
Wings’, an open. discussion 
period in Room 324 at 1:00 
p.m. 
TUESDAY 
GEORGIAN CHRISTIAN 
FELLOWSHIP: See above for 
particulars, and don’t ask me 
what day it is, or both maybe, 
because I don’t know ! 
CHEMICAL INSTITUTE OF 
CANADA: Electronegativity is 
the title of the event which is 
taking place in Room 422 at 
1:10 p.m. Prof. A. Whitehead 
of McGill will be lecturing on 
this topic. It should be of 
special interest to Chemistry 
211 students. 


Please criticize 


Any students, faculty or 
members of the adiministra- 
tion who have particular cri- 
ticisms of the Georgian or 
suggestions on a more appeal- 
ing newspaper with in-depth 
news coverage, are invited to 
submit these ideas or grie- 
vances in writing to the Publi- 
cations Board through the 
office of the SUS Receptionist. 


inevitable bundles of joy them- 
selves. They multiplied not un- 
like the rabbits in the neigh- 
borhood warren. 


And so the Foomfahs and the 
Klotzes gradually built a fam- 
ily tree that stretched across 
the globe, and in every branch 
of the family today is to be 
found some famous personage. 

It is one of these that we 
honour in the “Staff for this 
Issue” section of each publica- 
tion. 

A quick glance at some of 
this year’s stars will enable you 
to see at once the versatility 
and virtuosity (or lack thereof) 
of the incredible Foomfah fam- 
ily. 

With the appearance of the 
first clue in the Carnival NIC 
contest, we paid tribute to NIC 
Foomfah, God knows what side 
of family. 

Immediately prior to the first 
McGill referendum on UGEQ, 
McGill Foomfah, precarious side 





of the family, stepped into the 
limelight; while with the an- 
nouncement of Sir George’s in- 
tention to joint that union. Sir 
George Foomfah, UGEQ side of 
family, took precedence. 


But we have paid homage to 
many others, Louise Foomfah, 
external side of family, appear- 
ec following Louise Karsh’s tri- 
umph in the race for External 
Vice-President. And the resig- 
nation ef Treasurer Chris Mar- 
tin and the subsequent SUS fin- 
ancial problems led Martin 
Foomfah, incompetent side of 
family, to the hallowed spot. 

The engagement of The 
Georgian’s assistant editor 
heralded Ken and Rona Foom- 
fah, engaged side of family, the 
publication of the Gordian Knot, 
Gordian Foomfah, knot in the 
family. 

The Acadia calendar scandal 
was the cause of Nipple Foom- 
fah, fold in the family, leaping 
to prominence. 


A great family and how it grew 


The announcement of the 
prospective changing of the 
name of the SUS resulted in 
SUS Foomfah, non-existent side 
of family, while the advent of 
an editorial on birth control 
created Enovid Foomfah, pill in 
the family. 


The list goes on and on — 
Scarlet Foomfah, bloodthirsty 
side of family; McGill Foomfah, 
out side of family; Lester B. 
Foomfah, indecisive side of 
family; and even Robert Cannon 
Foomfah, paternal side of fam- 
ily, this last commemorating an 
occasion when the president of 
the Chinese Georgians toasted 
the principal as the father of us 
all. 

There have been many more 
down through the years, some 
famous and some not so famous: 
some easily recognizable and 
some in disguise. Those “in the 
know’ never miss a Foomfah, 
a great and widely diversified 
family that coincidentally ap- 


pears to reflect those days at 
Sir George, be they good or bad, 
happy or sad. There ’s a Foom- 
fah for every one. 
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help wanted in Antigua, Burundi, 


Columbia, Ghana, India, Jamaica, Kenya, Madagascar, 
Peru, Rwanda, Sarawak, Tanzania, Tchad, Trinidad, Uganda, and Zambia. 


These countries have a lot in common. Every one is 
no place for you if all you have to offer is lofty 
ideals. These are countries that need realists—people 
who are ready to get down to work. And come down 


to earth. Literally. Don’t kid yourself. . 


. Signing up 


with this outfit will mean slugging it out through a 
tough, demanding job. That’s the only way you'll fill 
the needs of these countries. And who knows, maybe 
youll have a few of your own filled. What is CUSO? 


It’s a national agency created to develop and pro- 
mote overseas service opportunities for Canadians, 
It arranges for the placement of qualified men 
and women in countries that request their 
services. If you’re sent to a country it’s be- 
cause they’ve asked for you. Or someone 
like you. How does CUSO work? Abroad, it 
works through different international agencies 
who all assist in the placement of personnel. 
In Canada it works through local co-ordinating 
committees, located in most universities, but serv- 


CUSO 


A world of opportunity 
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it’s your world. 
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ing the whole community. What kind of people are 
needed? People with something to offer. People with 
things like knowing how to teach mathematics or grow 
wheat, how to clean a wound or build a bridge. These 
countries need people who are adaptable and mature. 
People with initiative. People who can earn respect, and 
give it, Think about it for a minute. Yowll know what 
you have to offer. What is the selection procedure like? 
Tough. Because we don’t believe in sending underdevel- 
oped people to underdeveloped countries. Preliminary 
screening is carried out, where possible, by local 
committees. CUSO then nominates candidates 
to governments and agencies requesting per- 
sonnel, who make the final selection. CUSO 
also makes arrangements for preparatory and 
orientation courses. How do you apply? Com- 
plete two copies of the personal information 
form which you can get from local CUSO repre- 
sentatives at any Canadian university, or from 
Executive Secretary of CUSO, 75 Albert St., Ottawa. 
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